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“Proclaim Liberty throwghots all the land, to all 
the inhabitarits thereof” 

“Tlay this down a: the law of nations. IT say thst mit. 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place ef all munie- 
ipal institations, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that stato of things, so far from its being 
true that the States whore slavery exists have the exclusive 
Management of the subject, not only the Presipsenr or 
tue Uniren Srares, but the CommaypEeR oF tHE Anxy, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 


GIPATION OF THE SLAVES, ‘. . . From the instanc 


that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
crvit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interferonee with the institution of 
@avery, IN EVERY WAY IN Witten tt CAN BE INTERFERED 
witi, from a claim of indemnity fur slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
® foreign power, . . . It isa war power. I say it isa war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to carry on the war, and MUST CARRY IT OX, Ac- 
CORDING TO TRE Laws oF wan ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instite- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE oF THEM. When two hostile armies aro set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to emam- 




















‘ey Jackson, and 
eipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J.Q. ADamm 
re = oF wet = Our Cou is the World, our Countrymen are all Blankind. J. B. YERRINTON & SON, Pnoters. 
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Aefuge of Oppression. 


GEN. McOLELLAN'S REMOVAL. 


The fate of the Re public is growing darker every 
7 Some evil genius seems to preside over its 

\. im the Cabinet, and over its plans in the 
vs otvievable disaster is the rule of the 
' " I ‘« legitimately to be thought, that neither 
nor our Statesmen are competent to 
is of the difficulties by which we 


(enerals 
the deman¢ 
; A nia sce has now oceurred. The brave 
General who made the grand army of the North, 
wi who is the idol of the soldiers, has sullenly dis- 
od opders from the Commander-in-Chief, and 
-onishment for the act he has been disgraced. 
rhe isthe most deplorable thing that has yet hap- 
oot to the nation in the course of the present 
"lliog, It disheartens the whole army of the 
Poromae! The defeat at Bull Run, nor the week 
fynfortunate battles, nor the blunders of Pope, 
which exposed thousands to unprofitable slaughter, 
ther loss we have experienced, has had the 
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ny 0 












- x] effect of destroying the lofty confidence 
{our noble troops. But through a baleful destiny 

that evil has been brought about by the unmilitary 
conduct of the very officer by whom the men had 
taught all their discipline,—under whose lead- 

il their victories have been won,—whose re- 

torn to them after am unjust suspension, during 
which they had been hacked to pieces, made them 
forget their wounds: from whom they experienced 
kindness that made them look on him with affection 
that will never die; with whom they undid terrible 
disasters into which they were led by other com- 
manders, and under whom it was both their proud 


hope and their lofty boast, that they would glori- 
ously terminate the treason of the South by the very 
General of whom all these splendid facts are true; 


be confidence of the army is now dispelled, and 


despair has its place! The fact that MeClellan’s 
liscbedience has allowed the enemy to unite his 
forces is nothing; nothing else that has yet occurred 
in the whole war could have been or can be of 
such dire consequences to the Republic, as the freez- 
ing of the courage of the soldiers that has now been 
male. What splendid fighting can now be ex- 
pected from our noble, patriotic soldiers ? What 
victories can now be looked for from their valor ? 
The brave fellows have been scandalously trifled 
with from first to last. The unpolished Lincoln 
exposed them to numerous carnages by his inter- 
ference in generalship, and the disobedience of their 
favorite captain by putting all their hopes under 
foot, and making everything uncertain before them, 
has chilled up the veteran courage of their hearts! 
ht is a shame, it is a seandal, it is a horrible ill- 
treatment to treat soldiers so badly, and it is almost 


certain to be followed by disasters to the integrity 
of the nation that may not be soon removed. The 
confidence of the army turned into despair, and the 
| forees elated by the event. Whatis the future 


rebet 


‘the country? Still let us hope. We are neither 
few nor faint, and are fearless still. But it will take 
years to restore things to their original condition. 
And if our Statesmen and Generals do not do 
something, the people must take the power out of 
the viene and give it to abler men.— Boston (Irish 
Uathols *) ilot, 


PHILLIPS AND HIS “CELESTIALS.” 


Phillips has again spoken. Another blow has 
been given to the wedge dividing North from South. 
Thes are farther apart to-day than they were yes- 
tenlay. Not because of just reasons, but because 
's man's power to poison the New England 
wind. His few brilliant utterances sink into the 
winds of young men, and of women, and they take 
root and grow into a sentiment of hostility to the 
South, Better that a mill-stone had been haneed 
about his neck and had weighed him to the bottom- | 
tes deep, than that he had lived to plant the seeds 
of dissolution of this Union. 

With what assumption this man speaks! The 
wth represents all that is great and good in eivili- | 
This is false. | 
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“ation: tha & } 1 

: 1; the South, all that is evil. 
t mar i} ns be 

he "ve n will believe it: only those men, however, 
* have never looked beyond the horizon of New 


England The South has virtues. 
we, 


Ask Dr. Bel- 
He says her young men have chivalric man- 
* her young women a peculiar charm, the people 
red habit of command, a contempt of life in 
sia pellcory by class, a talent for political life, 
* Control of interiors, an essential good breed- 
be ty. He says no base, cowardly, idle, 
hes'done —_ _ have waged war as the South 
better thas Pull re Bellows understands the South 
ish te beeen alips. He has a larger brain, and is 
ee pali real Faas sympathies. He is not pledged 
tion and inte anaticism, to a contemptibly small sec- 
tine oe this Union. fle goes and sees 
“ta thing Phillips could not do for his life. 
teans by the North the civilization of | 
ignorance. id! ess by the South, an element | 
despotism and : BCH8; S RORDH SNee based — 
this South i Supported by cruelty. What has 
ode gee Of which he speaks? It has fur- 
gr ok W ashington, than whom, in his sphere, a 
=r tian bas not lived. Tt has given usa Jeffer- 
with iota endowed the best of any man in history 
aa ntuition for democracy. It has given usa 
» the shaft of fire that lit the Revolution. | 
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od humani 
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Phillips t 
the nineteenth 
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Madic 

a poe and Mf nroe are honored names also. We 

genius rE, ype a Clay, with great constructive 

With his ino a ee eloquence ; and Jackson, 

You will of tly ‘ind broad patriotism. Say what 

of the tr — South, it has furnished its full quota 

public “ ee political genius of the Re-| 
that this bo .- foree of individuality is so great, | 
lization mai ed Northern nineteenth century Civi- 

jes _, Bakes but slow approaches towards its cita- 


of power, 





me of North and South is what has been 
de Wie To Webster, to all our great statesmen, 
Ni 4s no North, no South. Calhoun made a 
‘ve made a North. 
re instilled into the 
it, the and in the schools, the pulpit has preached 
ecturer bas spent his wit in illustrating it, 
arrow-minded literary man of New Eng- 
this at aught it in song and in essay. Of course, 
-. 40straction has pons up into a great indi- 
Its natural state is an antagonism to the 

aa w teoks upon the South as a mortal enemy. 
tioa as Jo tween them must be their normal condi- 
Gin, ay la the ideas or facts, North and South, 
Our thouel 's our duty to expunge these ideas from 
ictions. from our actions, these words from our 
ideas og es, this malice from our hearts. These 
hee em exist in harmony with a great nation- 
5, ley must go down, orthe Union must fall. 


The “superior North” has 
Pp 


om these Bye: sisters of 
ast and a West. Th - 
now. They will soon 0 be realities. Pillip 


sees | begin to be realities. ee 


ad omens in the West. Well he may. 


ath X . 

“and Massachusetts sentimentalists and women | = 
i 7o 
; co 


minds of the children in the | 


| will find them wholly verified. 
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has done as much as any man to create these omens, 
He has done much to make Radicalism in New 
England hated with a mortal hatred all over the 
Union. He now begins to shiver with the coming 
cold that New England is to be left out in. If he 
and his rule here much longer, he and his will be 
made worse \slaves than the South has under foot. 
The Central and Southern States will turn and put 
their heel upon this viper that has stung them so 
long. Her waathncs will be shoved aside as so many 
straws of the east wind, her little flag laughed at, 
her contemptible navy ruthlessly knocked about, 
and her miserable metaphysical nationality will be a 
by-word and a scorn to the tens of millions of that 
other Republic which could not join hands with her. 
Her barren soil will pinch the faces of her starving 
farmers, and her Lowells and Manchesters swarm 
with a vice and slavery that England and South 
Carolina never knew. 

Do these narrow-minded fellows suppose that 
they can usurp the wealth, the energies, the power 
of the central continent? Pshaw! What non- 
sense! They coolly stand up and proclaim that 
God is on their side, with their little puny purposes 
narrowed down to a sand-hill, a rock, and the New 
England Primer. All men not agreeing with them 
are traitors, tyrants, barbarians, forgotten and de- 
serted of God! There is a beautiful majesty in 
this assumption! They talk of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Bible, as though they alone 
held them in hand, when they, of all men on this 
continent or any other continent since Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Tom Paine, have done the most to 
trample them under foot. Proclaiming the Declara- 
tion, they have cursed it; proclaiming the Bible, 
they have utterly disregarded its precepts. They 
are only Catilines in disguise, for they are corrupt- 
ing the minds of the youth to destroy our national- 
ity. They cry out “ Bloody Mary,” and the “ inqui- 
sition,” when they only threaten the guillotine to 
their political opponents. 

The whole column of this company which Phillips 
leads is the mortal enemy of this Union, of civil 
liberty, of the poor man’s rights, of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the Bible, law, order, peace, 
safety, of everything that is the crowning pride and 
honor of the nineteenth century. We can tell it 
that it shall not hold New England. If the West 
and the Centre secede, New England will go with 
them, and leave the “ Celestials” only in the cold.— 
Boston Post. 


ABSURDITY OF THE RADICAL PLAN FOR 
EMANOIPATION. 


A Republican editor in New York tells us that 
all of the millions of slaves in the United States are 
soon to be emancipated, and that any scheme of 
transporting or sending them out of the country is 
wild and impossible; that they must, in whatever 
relation to the whites and to the State and National 
Governments, remain in the South. But we do not 
see why he seems to regard as uncertain the nature 
of the condition in which they are to live. The 
“universal emancipation,” that he insists on, pre- 
cludes the idea of their being slaves; and, if they 
are not slaves, they must, in spite of an absurd and 
impracticable attempt at a system of Mexican peon- 
age or San Domingo apprenticeship, be free—free 
to all intent and purposes. We do not suppose that 
he has any doubt at all upon this subject. He un- 
questionably expects all the myriads of slaves in the 
South to remain there, just as free as the white 
citizens, at liberty to labor as they please, and to 
be as idle as they please. 

This, so far a8 we can learn, is the view taken by 
all or nearly all of the Republican leaders. Their 
fixed theory is that the millions of slaves are to in- 
habit the South as free men, confined, penned up 
by Northera legislation within the Southern domain, 
not permitted to set foot, without punishment, upon 
the soil of any State now free. But what fact or 
argument or fancy can have made them think that 
the white citizens of the South will ever submit to 
such a condition of things, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. The white men of the South might perhaps 





VERMONT ANTI-FUGITIVE SLAVE-LAW. 
LEGISLATION, 


Our readers will observe from the report of the 
debates in the House at Montpelier, last Saturday, 
which we give in another column, that the sectional, 
anti-national and disloyal spirit that has so often per- 
vaded and disfigured our Vermont Legislative ac- 
tion, so far from being subdued and worn out by the 
severe lessons which our present national calamities 
are teaching us, still lives and rules. The Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the General Statutes, ap- 
pointed last year, and on whose report the Legisla- 
ture is now busied, took the opportunity presented 
to them, in recasting and recombining the old 
Statutes, to omit— among other things—the acts 
which our State, under the political excitement of 
the time, passed in opposition to the National Fogi- 
tive-Slave rendition os : such acts of the State 
Legislature being confessedly unconstitutional and 
anti-national, besides being in themselves foolish and 
uncalled for. The action of the Committee in this 
respect was very judicious, and should have been 
yr and gladly acquiesced in by our legislators. 

shameful excrescence upon our State code would 
thus have been silently dropped to the great relief 
of even many who perhaps would have disliked to 
again attempt its removal by express and specific 
action against it. But the keen scent of the negro 
lovers and of the haters of Southern white men 
snuffed up the intended change, and they made 
haste to resist it, and moved the restoration of the 
omitted anti-fugitive slave-law acts. The motion 
thus made in the House—by our Burlington repre- 
sentative, Mr. Shaw, we believe—was promptly car- 
ried by a vote of 127 to 46. 

We are sorry for the good name and for the true 
interests of our State, which are thus made to suffer 
anew by the foolish fanaticism and sectional hate 
that have so long characterized her legislative ac- 
tion upon the Southern negro-slavery question. The 
furthest removed of all the States from any contact 
with the negro-slave system of the South, and no 
way harmed or interfered with or troubled, socially, 
morally or politically by it; yet from the earliest 
agitation of the subject in our national politics, down 
to this latest intermeddling with it, our Legislature 
and our people have only been too eager to step out 
of their way to “have a finger in the matter,” and 
to stir up a fierce sectional strife between the North 
and the South. In all this, certainly, we have been, 
perhaps, unconsciously and unintentionally, but none 
the less surely, undermining loyalty to the common 
Constitution, and producing a mutual distrust and 
hate between North and South. And now we are 
sorely reaping the fruits of it.— Burlington ( Vt.) 
Sentinel, Democratic. 


Selections. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY BILL. 


LEGISLATURE OF VERMONT—IN THE HOUSE. 




















Report by Mr. Shaw, of Burlington, for Select 
Committee, favorably, chapter 409, of Revision “ Of 
provisions relative to persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves and to prevent kidnapping,” with amend- 
ments. Mr. Shaw explained that the amendments 
simply restored the law to the form heretofore ex- 
isting, and secured the right of trial by jury in the 
case of attempted rendition of fugitives. He be- 
lieved the question of the constitutionality of the 
law had better be left to the Supreme Court as the 
proper tribunal, and that the Legislature should not 
recede from their will formerly expressed. 

Mr. Reed, of Montpelier, hoped the amendment 
would not be agreed to. The leading lawyers 
throughout the State were and had been agreed 
that these provisions were unconstitutional. He 
thought the Committee had given themselves need- 
less trouble in attempting to restore them to the 
statute book. 

Mr. Shaw replied that the Select Committee had 





be destroyed by fire and sword, or they might pos- 
sibly be driven utterly from their section, leaving it 
either uninhabited or peopled only by the freed 
blacks; but there is no earthly or even heavenly 


truth more unquestionable than that they will never the State had formerly decided should remain. 


live with their present slaves except as owners and | 


masters. 

If the Abolition party, the Republican party, or 
any other party expects, that, after the crushing of 
the rebellion and the restoration of the Union, the 
Southern States will oceupy any other position in 
the Union than that of perfect equality with the 
Northern States, such party, unless it shall abandon 
its chimerical expectation, will very soon find itself 
annihilated. The Southern States will have and 
exercise, after the Union shall be restored, just the 
same rights and prerogatives that they had and ex- 
ercised before the rebellion broke out, and any 
theory that they must or will permit their multi- 
tudinous hosts of slaves to be cooped up as free 
rovers and licensed vagabonds within their borders 
is most thoroughly preposterous. We know well 
that the war must of necessity, in the natura! course 
of events, inflict tremendous injuries upon the slave 
interests, and to that necessity all loyal men South 
and North will unmurmuringly submit, but the 
great mass of the blacks will remain where they are, 
and exactly in the condition in which they are, their 
relation with their masters being neither changed 
nor modified in any essential or even unessential 
particular. No other result is possible. 

The President’s proclamation of an intention to 
proclaim abolition has had its day. It has strength- 
ened the rebellion in the South, created divisions 
and strifes, and caused the defeat of its advocates in 
the North, and weakened and disgraced us in Europe. 
We know that the President meant well in issuing 


it, and we trust that he will do well by repealing it, | 
As we | 


or suffering it to pass off as a dead letter. 
have said, we expect that the prosecution of the 
war in the South, if the rebels by their obstinacy 
compel us to prosecute it there, will interfere greatly 
with the slave interests. A hundred times we 
earnestly warned our Southern friends two years 
that this would inevitably be the case, if, by 
secession, they should inaugurate war, and Heaven 
knows they have found our warnings partially, and 
They are destined 
to find that they will, in consequence of the war, 
have fewer slaves, and that those they do bave will 
be rendered more intractable and less valuable than 
at present. They will find the amount of their 
slave property diminished, and its necessary evils 
and dangers increased. Yet under no supposable 
circumstances can the evils of slavery be compara- 
ble to those of a condition of society composed prin- 
cipally of manumitted slaves.—Louisnille Journal. 


— 


RereAL OF THE PrrsonaL Liperty Laws. 
The Detroit Free Press (satanic Democracy) says: 





dissolution are creating | The first great duty (') of the Legislature of Michi- 


| gan, this winter, should be to repeal the “ personal 





by the abolitionists. 


|had been omitted by the Committee on Revisions. 
| It was simply a question whether the Revision Com- 


liberty laws,” as the pro-nigger statutes are styled 


simply inserted sections of the existing Jaw which 


| mittee should be permitted to change the law which 
The 
| proposition of the Select Committee was not absurd, 
'nor had they taken unnecessary nor unreasonable 
trouble. That a few leading lawyers should think 
| this unconstitutional, was no reason why the people 
of the State should recede from their expressed 
| will. 
| Mr. Balch, of Ludlow, thought the present no 
‘time to back down from the position which this 
| State had assumed in regard to the Personal Lib- 
‘erty Bill. The mere opinion of lawyers should not 
| be allowed to stand in the way of the resolve of the 
| people in reference to securing liberty to those who 
| may come within the limits of the State. The will 
|of the people in this matter had overridden any 
}such opinion in reference to constitutionality. It 
| was not wise to yield to the Revising Committee 
| who had seen fit to smuggle out of sight the sections 
| under consideration. 
| Mr. Balch thought it ill became the dignity of 
| the State of Vermont to back down from the position 
\they had taken on the personal liberty question. 
| He hoped. no matter what lawyers thought about 
|the constitutionality of the law, that this House 
| would restore those sections which the Committee 
of Revision had attempted to smuggle out. He 
| didn’t believe anybody but lawyers thought these 
| provisions unconstitutional. He hoped the House 
would restore the sections by a large majority. 

Mr. Denison said he should be unworthy the dig- 
nity of his profession if he sat silent and heard such 
slurs upon the members of his profession. The 
| Committee of Revision had given their reasons for 
omitting these sections. He respected the opinions 
‘of that Commission who had revised our statutes ; 
‘they were learned constitutional lawyers, and when 
| they had said that, he respected that decision. 
| Mr. Royce, of Berkshire, was surprised that the 
| Select Committee, if they agreed with the Revising 
| Committee in reference to the constitutionality of 
, the sections, had reported them as an amendment 
‘to the bill. It was true the gentleman from Lud- 
| low had struck a sympathetic chord, and perhaps no 
| one could do it better. Yet it was really no argu- 
ment in his view in favor of inserting in the statutes 
a provision that was undoubtedly unconstitutional. 
| It was his fortune to be a member of Congress when 
| these sections were discussed there. Not a man 
| from Vermont could defend them. Judge Collamer 
did his best, but with his learning and eminent abil- 
ity he was unable to defend them. Furthermore, 
these sections had been decided by the reme 
Court. He could not at this time refer to the de- 
cision to present. He did not think we could aid 
the slave by passing unconstitutional laws. They 
had disgraced our statute book Jong enough. 


| 
} 


i 


upon the constitutionality of the law. It had 


. Mr. Shaw replied, saying, the Committee did not | 


TSE 


Booth case, Wisconsin. Le thought the same prin- 
ciple was then decided unconstitutional.] Mr. Shaw 
did not recollect the principle then decided. He 
thought it would be time enough to change the law 
when it was decided unconstitutional. 

Mr. Reed said it was the general opinion of law- 
yers in this and neighboring States, that this law 
was unconstitutional. He had pride in the fair 
fame of Vermont. He did not wish to see her 
statute book disgraced by unconstitutional laws. It 
was a reproach for which there was no answer. In 
consequence of that law, Vermont bas been classed 
as a nullifier and placed beside South Carolina, in 
opposition to the constitutional provisions of the 
General Government. 

Mr. Henry favored the amendment. He thought 
the views of Charles Sumner upon these questions 
were correct. The President was going to do 
another very unconstitutional act on the first of 
January, and he hoped he would. He thought the 
opinions of courts were changing upon this subject. 

Mr. Torrey called for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, and they were—yeas 127, nays 46 ; so 
the amendment was agreed to. 





THE LESSON OF THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


The following article, from the Missouri Democrat, 
(says the Lawrence [Kansas] Republican,) so forci- 
bly expresses our own views, that we copy it entire. 
The glorious triumph of the Republican party, un- 
der its own name and organization in this State, is a 
striking confirmation of the correctness of the Demo- 
crat’s article :— 


Wherever the Republicans, as such, and under 
their own proper name, have made the contest in 
the late elections, they have been victorious. This 
they did in Massachusetts; this they did in Michi- 
gan; this they did in Iowa; and in each of these 
States their success was everything which could be 
desired. On the other hand, in every State in 
which they discarded their party identity, and is- 
nored the principles upon which they had formerly 
acted and formerly proved successful, nothing but 
defeat has attended them. This was the case in 
Pennsylvania, in New York, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
no's. In these States they indalged the cry against 

arty, and went into the fight under the name of 
Walsligs, which, in communities where all claimed 
to be in favor of the Union, signified nothing of a 
distinctive character, gave them no claim to sympa- 
thy of any class of voters, and consequently left 
them without weapons to fight the battle. True, 
they avowed their devotion to the Union, shouted 
and sang “ Union,” wrote “ Union” upon their ban- 
ners—but all this their adversaries did as well as 
they. It was impossible to make up an issue upon 
the Union question. There was no person to fight 
with. All professed to be agreed upon the point 
which was expected to be contested. The old Re- 
publicans were, therefore, left to beat the empty air, 
where they expected to have an enemy and fight a 
battle. 

Not so their adversaries, the Democrats. They 
had a party organization; they had a name, (and 
say what we may about its nothingness, in politics a 
name is a power ;) they professed to have the prin- 
ciples of a party, however barren in this respect 
they might have been, and professions were more ac- 
ceptable to the people than the absence of both prin- 
ciples and professions. Very true, the anti-Demo- 
crats, as Republicans, had principles, and great prin- 
ciples—principles on which they had before been 
victorious, but as “ Unionists,” they appeared to have 
nothing of the kind. As“ Union” men, they seemed 
to have nothing to distinguish them from others, 
while the abandonment of the name and organiza- 
tion of Republican bore every appearance of an 
abandonment of the principles and measures of that 

arty. 

J Need we wonder, therefore, at the result? Ina 
fight between an armed and an unarmed man, who 
is surprised at the defeat of the latter? We admit 
that the President’s Proclamation was in existence, 
and it was understood that the “ Union” men are 
generally in favor of it, but as “ Union” men and 
nothing more, they seemed to have little claims to 
the championship of a i: a President. Was 
not the President sustained by the Democrats ? Had 
they not volunteered in the armies of which he was 
commander-in-chief ? Had they not in every part 
of the loyal country avowed themselves in favor of 
sustaining him and putting down the rebellion ? 
Were they not, therefore, as good supporters of the 
President, argued they, as others ? hile the Dem- 
ocrats rallied to their help all who were op to 
the policy and the principle of the President’s Pro- 
clamation, their opponents looked in vain for the co- 
operation of all who were in favor of them, because 
they did not make them the ground-work of their 

ition. They made the campaign under a mean- 
ingless name, and upon a barren issue. 

Ye do not hesitate to declare our belief, that the 
ill-fortune of the Republican party in the late elec- 
tions in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, (for Republican party, in fact 

it was,) is attributable more to the apparent aban- 
“donmenf of their distinctive anti-slavery position, 
and their efforts to secure accessions from the Demo- 
cratic party, upon the grounds that they were 
“Union” men, and in favor of the prosecution of 
the war alone, than any other circumstance. Had 
they stood up before the world boldly as Republi- 
cans—that is, as anti-slavery men—and supported 





the policy of the President, because he was a Re- 
publican, and his policy an anti-slavery policy, they 
would have succeeded infinitely better. y would 


!two 
| pamphlets, and of the very large circulation of pa- 


| gence radiates by day and night. 





then have had an independent principle around 
which they could call upon all of its friends to rally, 
and their call would have been heeded. Their voice 
would then have ssed the same inspiration 
which the principle was calculated to create. 


an appeal by setting an example of boldness in his 
proclamation of freedom. The part 


arty of Emancipation—the anti-slavery y of 

the country, and the principle seen to be se Re 

would have reached the hearts of the people, and 

brought the required sup; But the golden op- 

wee Rhett a day of conflict ended in 
t. 


That here was one great secret of the disaster is 
established by the fact that wherever the opposite 
policy was pursued—as Republicans, or as Eman- 
cipationists alone, relying upon the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the people for vindication, and dis- 
carding, or at least subordinating all other names 
and issues, they have triumphed. No clearer proof 








pass 
not been decided by the court , for no i 
had arisen under them. [Mr. Hoyce referred to the 


of this fact has anywhere been furnished than here 
in St. Louis. Here, one party, embracing a consid- 
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nothing under the heavens is so calculated to reach the | 
hearts of men, especially in this battle-hour between | benefit of man. 3 
Freedom and Slavery, as an appeal to their love of | velops its latent energy, and water contributes its 
liberty—their hatred of slavery, and, particularly, sla- | untiring hydraulic power. Machinery takes more 
very in rebellion against the gorernment they love. | and more the place of nerves and muscles, cheapens 
Never had a party a more favorable opportunity to | clothing and subsistence and all the necessaries of 
call into being an unbounded enthusiasm in behalf , 
of a measure which was rightfully its own. The | profitable employment for labor. Steam and light- 
President had given the opportunity of making such | ning become the slave of man. He performs the 
| journey of a day in an hour, and converses in min- 
y had simply to | utes around the globe. The strength of man may 
follow his example. It had only to declare itself the | i 





erable number of Papeblicnns, in possession of t 
vantage position of place and power, and Sajepien 
every superiority which organization and political 
management could give it, entered upon the contest 
by ignoring the slavery issue. Another party, weak 
in point of leadership, without organization, without 
place or power, strong only in the strength of the 
principle it espoused, entered the field and grasped 
the banner which the other had abandoned, and 
fought the battle in view of the slavery issue alone. 
What was the result? In the city and county of 
St. Louis (leaving out of view the vote of soldiers, 
who, at a distance, could not understand the issues 
of the canvass,) the latter party gained a decisive 
and brilliant victory. 

Thus would it have been everywhere, had the 
same course been pursued. Thus will it be every- 
where, where the same course is pursued. Let the 
lesson of the late elections be heeded. Let the 
friends of Emancipation—the lovers of a free gov- 
ernment—the conscientious upholders of the policy 
of the Proclamation, return at once to the main issue. 
A better name than Republican was never devised— 
let it be uniform—let them not be known as Repub- 
licans in one State or district, as Unionists in anoth- 
er, and as Emancipationists in another. Let them, 
above and beyond all else, inscribe the principle of 
their faith boldly upon their flag, and when next 
they go into the contest, victory is as certain to suc- 
ceed past defeat as day the night. 


LET THE TORIES EXULT! 


The severest stab which the Government has re- 
ceived since the assault was made on Fort Sumter, 
comes from the disfranchisement of the soldiers. 
lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota have made _pro- 
vision for an army vote; but the great States of the 
East, whose voices are omnipotent for good or evil, 
compelled their soldiers to surrender their citizen- 
ship as they went to battle. More than 100,000 
good and true Republicans volunteered in New 
York. That number went from Pennsylvania. A 
like number went out from Ohio. Illinois was de- 
pleted in the same way. The elections which have 
been held among the soldiers from this State show 
conclusively what is the overwhelming political sen- 
timent of the army. Republicans have done the 
fighting from Richmond to Arkansas, and from Ken- 
tucky to the Gulf of Mexico, while the Seymour 
Democracy of the North have remained at home to 
betray the country! They have taken advantage 
of the absence of our volunteers to carry out a 
conspiracy against the Government which has been 
aching for successful development since the inaugu- 
ration of a Republican President. The time to 
strike for the triumph of treason was at a period 
when a million of soldiers were withdrawn from 
citizenship. That was the time to stir up the ele- 
ments of combustion for a fire in the rear! That 
was the time to show the Confederate President and 
his co-conspirators that the North is in readiness to 
abase herself at the feet of her enemies, and accept 
of any disgraceful propositions which might come 
from the South. 

It is refreshing to know that, in the absence of 
the soldiers, the tories have failed to secure control 
of the next Congress. ‘The game was played well, 
but they are beaten. The next Congress will have 
a small but true Administration majority. In the 
meantime, new vigor will be infused into the war 
policy of the Cabinet. Even now, there are indi- 
cations of unwonted activity on the Potomac. There 
are signs of life there! Before the Northern rat- 
tlesnake will have time to exhibit his fangs for a 
fatal strike, the work of subjugating the rebellious 
States will have been accomplished. There will be 
no dishonorable peace consummated. The results 
of emancipation will come in good time. Slavery, 
with its accursed tendencies to destroy the peace of 
society and murder liberal government, will feel a 
shock from which it will not recover. Its dying 
agonies may and will convulse a continent; but it 
shall surely die! The despised “ Abolitionists” who 
have been made emancipationists by the brutalities 
of the rebellion, will see the desire of their souls. 
They will see the plague-spot effaced. The leper 
shall be cleansed. The Government will come out 

urified from the struggle! The Slaveholders’ Re- 

llion will belong to the past! The curse will be 
removed and the Union restored ! 

Let the Tories exult !—Jowa State Register. 











LIBERTY AND LIGHT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Continental Monthly, for December, contains an 
exceedingly instructive and valuable article on “ The 
Union”—crowded with statistics in a comparison of 
Massachusetts with Maryland, (that is, of free labor 
with slave labor,) from the luminous pen of Hon. Rob- 
ert J. Walker, of Mississippi, and concluding in the fol- 
lowing eloquent strain :— 

The press of Massachusetts circulated, in 1860, 
upward of one hundred and two millions of copies, 
equal to 279,454 per day, including journals and 
periodicals, each read, on an average, by at least 
persons. This is independent of books and 





ers from other States and from Enrope. What a 
flood of light is thus shed daily and hourly upon the 
people of Massachusetts! This intellectual efful- 
It is the sun in 
its meridian splendor, and the stars in an ever un- 
clouded firmament. It has a centre and a circum- 
ference, but knows no darkness. Ignorance van- 
ishes before it; wealth follows in its train; labor 
rejoices in its association, and finds its products more 


'than doubled; freedom hails its presence, and re- 
\ligion gives it a cordial welcome ; churches, schools, 
| academies, colleges, and universities acknowledge its 
And | mighty influence. Science penetrates the secrets of 


nature, and unfolds each new discovery for the 
Coal, the offspring of the-sun, de- 


life, and opens new fields of industry, and more 


not have been much increased, but his power is 
augmented a thousand-fold. His life may not have 
been materially lengthened, but, in the march of 
knowledge, a year now is a century, compared with 
man’s progress in the darkness of the middle ages. 
The eternal advance toward omniscience goes on, 
but is like that of the infinite h of the 
asymptote, which never reaches ‘he hyperbolic 
curve. The onward march of science isin a geo- 
metrical ratio, so that in time, the intellectual pro- 

of a day in the future, must exceed that of a 
century in the Knowledge is enthroned as a 
king. and grand truths and new ideas are his minis- 
ters. Science takes the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit as a base line and unit of measurement, and 
with it apans infinity, and triangulates the nebulous 





stems amid the shadowy verges of receding space. 
ts researches are conned fr oe the earth a te 

heavens, and all the elements minister to its pro- 
gress. Sink to the lowest mine, or fathom the 
ocean’s depth, or climb the loftiest mountains, or 
career through the heavens on silken wings, and it 
is there also. On—on—on; nearer—nearer—still 
nearer it moves forever and forever, with accelerated 
speed, toward the infinite eternal. Such are the 
triumphs of knowledge; and he who diffuses it 
among our race, or discovers and disseminates new 
truths, advances man nearer to his Creator. He 
exalts the whole race; he elevates it into higher 
and still higher spheres. ‘ 
_ It is science that marks the speed of sound and 
light and lightning, calculates the ecli cata- 
logues the stars, maps the heavens, and follows, for 
centuries of the past and the future, the comet's 
course. It explores the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. With geology, it notes the 
earthquake upheaval of mountains, and, with min- 
eralogy, the laws of erystalization. With chemis- 
try, it analyzes, decomposes, and compounds the 
elements. If, like Canute, it cannot arrest the tidal 
wave, it is subjecting it to laws and formulas. Tak- 
ing the sunbeam for its perfcil, it pictures man’s 
own image, and the scenery of the earth and the 
heavens. Has science any limits or horizon? Can 
it ever penetrate the soul of man, and reveal the 
mystery of his existence and destiny? It is cer- 
tainly exploring the facts of sociology, arranging 
and generalizing them, and deducting laws. It re- 
gards man in his social relations, in families, tribes 
and governments, savage, semi-barbarous, and civil- 
ized; beginning with the most simple, advancing to 
the chief, the patriarch, the king, the feudal mili- 
tary, the regal aristocratic, the pure democracy by 
popular assemblages, as in Athens and the school 
towns of Massachusetts, rising higher to the central 
representative, and to the highest, although neces- 
sarily more complex, the federal constitutional rep- 
resentative, carrying out the organic division, and 
the subdivision of legislative and administrative ac- 
tion—regarding the state, the national, and inter- 
national policy, and, in the lapse of centuries, the 
confederacy, fusion, and unification of nations. The 
constitution of empires, with the legislative, judicial, 
and executive functions, furnish some of the ele- 
ments of sociology. But we must take the history 
of man, past, present and future, note and arrange 
and generalize the facts, and thence deduce laws 
and formulas. Sociology is not a mere accidental 
and disconnected series of facts, but it has laws, 
although far less known than those appertaining to 
the physical sciences. The work is commenced, and 
progresses here and in Europe. But, at this mo- 
ment, at least in administrative action, Massachu- 
setts is ahead of all the world in the science of 
sociology. 

Man, elevated by knowledge in the scale of being, 
controls the forces of nature with greater power and 
grander results, and accumulates wealth more rapid- 
ly. The educated free labor of Massachusetts, we 
have seen, yh gs the products of toil, per capita, as 
compared with Maryland, and quintuples them (as 
the census shows) compared with South Carolina. 
One day’s labor of a man in Massachusetts is equal 
to three in Maryland, and five in South Carolina. 
So, if we take our savage tribes, with their huts 
and tents, their rude agriculture, their furs, their 
few and simple household manufactures, their hunt- 
ing and fishing, the average product of their annual 
labor, at four cents a day each, would be $14.60 a 
year, or more than a fourth of that of South Caro- 
lina (56.91). So that Massachusetts, in material 
progress, is farther in advance of South Carolina 
than that State is of the savage Indians. Thus, we 
have the successive steps and gradations of man: 
Massachusetts, with free labor and free schools, hav- 
ing reached the highest point of civilization; South 
Carolina, with slavery and ignorance, (except the 
few,) in a semi-barbarous stage; and the lowest 
savage condition, called barbarous, but nearer to 
South Carolina than that State to Massachusetts. 

Slavery, then, the census proves, is hostile to the 

rogress of wealth and population, to science, lite- 
rature, and education, to schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, to books and libraries, to churches and 
religion, to the press, and therefore to free govern- 
ment; hostile to the poor, keeping them in want 
and ignorance ; hostile to labor, reducing it to servi- 
tude, and decreasing two-thirds the value of its 
products; hostile to morals, repudiating among siaves 
the marital and parental condition, elassifving them 
by law as chattels, darkening the immortal soul, and 
making it a crime to teach millions of human beings 
to read or write. And shall labor and education, 
literature and science, religion and the press, sus- 
tain an institution which is their deadly foe ? 

But slavery is the enemy of free government. It 
has commenced and now wages an unholy war 
against this Union, and thus assails the liberty of 
our country and of mankind. It bas framed a gov- 
ernment based on the eternity of chattel slavery, 
and demands in its name to rule the larger portion 
of the Union. It seeks to sever the lakes from the 
gulf, and the mighty Mississippi and its vast arterial 
tributary system. It asks to be /et alone in the com- 
mission of all these heaven-daring crimes. In the 
name of my bleeding country, of the millions whom 
it has doomed to death, or wounds, or chains, or 
misery; in the name of the widows and orphans it 
has made, whose bitter tears and agonizing sighs 
now fill our land with sorrow; in the name of the 
free and blessed government it seeks to overthrow, 
and the glorious Union it strives to dissolve; in the 
name of God and man, of religion and liberty, the 
world arraigns the criminal at the bar of justice. 
Now is the day of trial: humanity and fears, 
mankind await the verdict. It is rendered: Guilty 
upon every charge of the indictment; and heaven 
records the righteous sentence—Slavery must die, 
that the Union and liberty may live forever ! 


THE DAY OF EMANOIPATION. 


As the day of emancipation a hes, what 
happy songs, like those that heralded a Saviour’s 
birth, begin to float on the atmosphere! Again we 
hear the angelic warblings, “ Peace on earth, good 
will towards men!” Who now expects that the 
first of January will bring servile insurrection, 
spreading death and desolation through Southern 
homes? Even the authors of these lying predic. 
tions are ashamed to utter them now; they know 
there will be nothing of the kind. The change wil? 
come mildly and gently as the morning dawn. 
Three millions of bondmen will then emerge into 
the legal status of freedom. What shall be done, 
cries the alarmist, with such an immense multitude 
suddenly let loose upon our ? We answer, 
Nothing! Do nothing with them. We want no 
officious intermeddling with the slaves after they 
become free. No apprenticeship system here; no 
impressment for public works; no restoration of 
slavery under another name will be tolerated. If 
loyal negroes escape from their masters in a desti- 
tute condition, they are of course to be cared for 
in the same manner as white refugees would be 
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